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LEGACIES 
FOR ENDOWMENT 


HOSE making or revising their Wills 
may like to consider benefiting some 
selected aspect of Church Army Social or 
Evangelistic work by the endowment of a 
particular activity —thus ensuring effective 
continuance down the years 
Gifts—by legacy or otherwise——will be 
valued for investment which would produce 
an income in support of a specific object, 
of which the following are suggestions - 
Training of future Church Army 
Officers and Sisters. 
Support of Church Army Officers and 
Sisters in poorest parishes. 
Distressed Gentlewomen's W ork. 
Clergy Rest Houses. 
Preliminary enquiries will be gladly answered 
by the 


Financial Organising Secretary 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


55, Bryanston Street, London, W.! 
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In recommending a bequest or donation 
to the RSPCA you may confidently 
assure your client that every penny 
given will be put to work in a 
noble cause. Please write for the free 
booklet “Kindness or Cruelty” to the 
Secretary, RSPCA, 105 Jermyn Street, 
Landon, S.W.1. 
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MISS AGNES WESTON'’S 


ROYAL SAILORS RESTS 


PortsmoutTs (1881) Devonport (1876) 
Gosport (1942) 


Trustee in Charge : 
Mrs. Bernard Currey, M.B.&. 


All buildings were destroyed by enemy action, 
after which the Rests carried on In temporary 
premises. At Devonport permanent quarters in 
a butiding purchase 4 and converted at a cost of 
£50,000 have just been taken up whilst at 
Portemouth plans are well advanced to build 
a new Rest when permission can be obtained 
Funds are urgently needed to meet heavy 
reconstruction commitments and to enable the 
Trustees to continue and develop Miss Wreron's 
work for the Spiritual, Moral and Physical 
Welfare of the ROYAL NAVY and other 
Services 
Gifts may be earmarked for either General 
or Reconstructional purposes. 


Legacies are a most welcome help 


Not subject to Nationalisation 


Contributions will be = > acknowledged. 
They should be sent to the Treasurer, Reyal 
Sailors Rests, 31 Western Parade, Portamouth 
Cheques, ete., should be crossed National 
Provincial Bank Lté., Portsmouth 
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Appointment of Assistant Solicitor. 


ATIONS are mvited for the above 
hen Grades Via) to VII of 
Professional and Technical 
Division acco to experience and ability 
Further part and forms of application 
nay be obtained om me 
L. O. BOTTOMLEY 
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Member 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE 
(Hoylands), Ex-Detective Sergeant 
of B.D.A. and F.BD Divoacr—Conrr 
DENTIAL ENQUIRIES, FT anywhere Over 
400 agents in all parts of the U.K. and abroad APPLIK invited for the above 
1, Mayo Road, Bradford Tel. 26823, day of Ippo wmtumer Ay must be not less 
mgt e than 40 years of age, except 
ca whole-time serving officers 

I he Pp ent will be subject to the 
+49 and 1950, and the salary 
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iting date of birth, present 
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Boldon, Co 


Invest Pr 


PARKINSON A&A CO. East 
Durham Private and Commercial 
gators. Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only le Roidon 7M Available day and 


night 


previous 
experience, 
‘ ’ of re ent testimonials, 

Divisions of Wonford and , ot July 21. 1951 
( ullompton GUY H. DAVIS. 
Clerk of the Committee 


Co NTY OF DEVON 


Petty Sessional 


APPLICATIONS are 


c™ OF PLYMOUTH 
Junior Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Junior Assistant Solicitor in my 
office within Grades Va—VII (£600-£760 per 
annum) of the A.P.T. Division of the National 
Scales. Commencing salary will be according 
to date of admission. Previous experience in 
a local government office is not required ; 
good conveyancing experience is essential 
The appointment is superannuable, and the 
successful applicant will be required to pass 
a medical examination 


ocd may, at a late 
quired additional salary 
s Clerk to such other Petty Sessional Divisi Applications, which must be received by 
us may be decided by the appr me not later than Tuesday, July 17, 1951, 
should give particulars of the applicant's age, 
names and addresses education, articles, date of admission, present 
undersigned 4nd previous appomtments and legal exper- 
ience, and should state the names and addresses 
of not more than two referees as to character 

H. A. DAVIS and abulity 
Clerk to the 
lout Committee 


The person appo 


witho 


the county 
ate authority 

hh the 
must reach the 


Applications, w 
of three referees 


no ster than July 21, 19%! 


Standing COLIN CAMPBELL, 
Town Clerk 
Pounds House, 
Peverel! 
Plymouth 


S' JLICITOR’S DEPARTMENT 
Metropolitan Police 


SOLICITORS required on the permanent legal 
staff at New Scotland Yard. Age limits 24-40 
Duties: Chiefly advocacy in Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction. Previous experience not 
essential. Salary during probationary period 
£550 at age 24 plus £25 for each year above 24 
up to a maximum of £700. On confirmation 
£800 less £25 for cach year below 0; there- 
after annual increments of £30 to £1,070 
Particulars (including details of higher 
posts) and application form from the Secre- 
tary, Room 163, New Scotland Yard, S.W.1. 


Borot GH OF TORQUAY 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
for the appointment of Assistant Solicitor 
Salary A.P.T. V(a)(£600-— £660) rising to A.P.T. 
Vil (£685 £760) after two years’ admission. 

The appointment is subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
to medical examination and terminable by 
one month's notice 

Applications, stating age, experience, past 
and present appointments, together with the 
names of two referees, and endorsed “ Assist- 
ant Solicitor,” must reach me not later than 
July 18, 1951 

T. ELVED WILLIAMS 
Town Clerk. 

Town Hall 

Torquay 


Wwe! RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
COMBINED AREA 


PROBATION COMMITTEE 


Appointment of a Male Probation Officer. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for 
whole-time appomtment 

The officer would be centred at Barnsley and 
assigned to the Barnsley County Borough and 
the Petty Sessional Division of Staincross 


the above 


Applicants must be not less than twenty- 
three nor more than forty years of age except 
in the case of whole-time serving officers and 
persons who have satisfactorily completed a 
course of training approved by the Secretary of 
State 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949, as amended by the 
Probation Rules, 1950, and to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, as 
amended by the West Riding County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1948 

The successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Principal Probation Officer, West Riding Court 
House, Wakefield 

Applications, together with two recent 
testimonials, should be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope marked “ Appointment of Probation 
Officer,” and must reach the undersigned not 
later than July 28, 1951 

BERNARD KENYON, 
Clerk to the Combined Area 
Probation Committee 


Office of the Clerk of the Peace, 
County Hall, 
Wakefield 
July, 1951. 
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Consent to Marry—Procedure 


An application to a court of summary jurisdiction under s. 9 
Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925, for consent to marry, was 
declared to be a domestic proceeding by the schedule to the 
Summary Procedure (Domestic Proceedings) Act, 1937. Section 
9 has been repealed and re-enacted by s. 3, Marriage Act, 1949, 
and the question arises whether an application under this new 
section is a domestic proceeding. By s. 38 (1) Interpretation Act, 
1889, where an Act repeals and re-enacts, with or without 
modification, any provisions of a former Act, references in any 
other Act to the provisions so repealed, shall, unless the contrary 
intention appears, be construed as references to the provisions 
so re-enacted. There can be no doubt that the effect of this is 
that an application for consent to marry is still a domestic 
proceeding, and the provisions of the Act of 1937 will continue 


to apply 


Technical Cases 


When people speak of a case as being technical, they often 
refer to some technicality of procedure of which they do not 
approve. There is another kind of technicality, however, which 
may make the task of a court difficult. Such a case was Fairflight 
Limited vy. Handford (The Times, June 16), in which the Lord 
Chief Justice said it would be difficult to conceive of a charge 
less suitable to be tried by a bench of justices. It was, he said, 
of a highly technical character, involving various elaborate and 
difficult calculations. What is gratifying to read is that Lord 
Goddard was able to compliment the Buckinghamshire justices 
who heard the case, and that the appeal by Case Stated was not 
successful, thus showing that the justices had dealt correctly 
with the questions of law. The prosecution was concerned with 
the correct or incorrect loading of an aeroplane with respect to 
the position of the centre of gravity 

The alternative to the hearing of such cases by lay justices 
might be to assign them to a stipendiary magistrate entrusted 
with a special jurisdiction, possibly assisted by assessors with 
professional qualifications, so that what may be a complete 
mystery to the ordinary layman may be dealt with by a court 
with specialized knowledge fortified with experience. In the 
absence of any such arrangement, it remains for ordinary courts 
of summary jurisdiction, whether consisting of a bench of lay 
men and women or a stipendiary magistrate sitting alone, to do 
their best. The prosecution and the defence are likely to be in 
the hands of counsel, who will assuredly have studied the tech- 
nical subjects involved so as to be able to elucidate them to the 
court, and doubtless both sides will have considered the question 
of calling expert witnesses for the purpose of stating facts 
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observed and deductions made. If such experts express their 
opinions clearly and make their reasons plain, the court may 
find it possible to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in spite of 
the inherent difficulties attaching to matters entirely outside their 
ordinary experience and range of knowledge. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Stockport 


In November, 1949, in accordance with a suggestion made 
earlier that year by the Home Office and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the then Mayor of Stockport convened a conference of 
representatives of various organizations interested in the problem 
of juvenile delinquency Ninety representatives attended, 
showing the widespread interest felt in the matter, and a com- 
mittee of twenty-three was appointed to consider the question 
in detail 

We have received a report issued by this committee in May, 
1951. The matter is dealt with under the following headings — 
(1) The committee and its work ; (2) the position in Stockport ; 
(3) the causes of juvenile delinquency ; (4) the problem ; (5) the 
parents ; (6) the children ; (7) the juvenile courts ; (8) the in- 
fluence of the cinema on children; (9) summary of recom- 
mendations 

It is not suggested that there are any features peculiar to 
Stockport, and one finds emphasized, as so often before, that 
one predominant conclusion forced upon the committee is that 
by far the most important contributory factors to juvenile 
delinquency are the indifference of some parents to the welfare of 
their children, and poor home conditions, often accentuated by 
housing difficulties 

Another conclusion is that the punishments imposed by 
juvenile courts are in some cases too lenient, and whilst this 
cannot be regarded as a direct cause of juvenile delinquency, 
it has resulted in the juvenile courts ceasing to be an effective 
deterrent to young offenders. Coupled with this we may quote 
the opinion expressed that approved schools are considered to be 
little or no deterrent to some offenders; some children like 
going to these schools, and some parents like them to go so that 
they can be free of all responsibility for them for a time. If 
this be so, one cannot wonder that the juvenile courts find it 
difficult to deal adequately with offenders, for the power to 
commit to an approved school is generally considered one of 
their more drastic methods of treatment 


Accompanying the report is a request to the press to ensure 
that if any recommendation is published it will be reproduced in 
full and without alteration. Space, therefore, forbids our dealing 
more fully with this interesting and careful report. 
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Car Parking in Inner London 
We returned at p. 260, ante, to this topic with which we had 
previously dealt from time to time, and have since been informed 
that the Minister of Transport has decided to appoint a working 
' to consider the recommendations made by the London and 
Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee in their report on 
London Traffic Congestion (in regard to car parking in the inner 
f London) of which we spoke. The working party ts asked 
wmulate detailed proposals. Mr. A. Samuels, A.M.1.Mech.E., 
man of the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
nittee, will act as chairman of this working party, which 
tatives of the government depart 
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Vituperative Epithet 


Section 228 of the Local Government Act, 1933, re-enacting 


earlicr legislation, requires the district auditor to disallow 
illegal expenditure, and to “ surcharge the amount of any loss 
or deficiency upon the person by whose negligence or mis- 
conduct the loss or deficiency has been incurred At an audit 
which gave rise to the proceedings in Pentecost and Another v 
District Auditor for the London Audit District (The Times, June 15, 
1951), the district auditor had been invited to surcharge officials 
of a local authority, upon the ground that oversight by them (to 
use a colourless word) had allowed contractors to be paid in 
full for defective work The auditor was satisfied that some 
instances of defective work had been overlooked, as was alleged, 
but not that the oversight amounted to “ gross negligence “™ by 
the responsible officials. In giving this as his reason for refusing 
to impose a surcharge, the auditor thus read into the section an 
adjective which is not there, and so fell to be corrected by the 
Divisional Court “ Gross negligence,” said Rolfe, B., in 
Wilson v. Brett (1843) 12 LJ. Ex. 264, 
with the addition of a vituperative epithet “aman (says 
Lynskey, J., in the case this month) is either guilty of negligence 
or not,” where civil proceedings are in question—in criminal 
proceedings it is otherwise, especially in those relating to motoring 
This is orthodoxy according to the text books; it 


*is ordinary negligence 


offences 
may seem a little high and dry when one remembers, for example, 
the Law Reform (Contributory Negligence) Act, 1945, and its 
apportionment for purposes of damages between plaintiff and 
defendant “ having regard to the claimant's share in the responsi- 
bility for the damage.” The auditor, according to the court, had 
been misled by the Irish decision in R. v. Browne | 1907} 2 LR. 505, 
and by misunderstanding Davies v. Cowperthwaite (1938) 2 All 
E.R. 685 ; 102 J.P. 405. In the newspaper report it is not clear 
how the auditor can have treated these as relevant ; in the Irish 
case the High Court decided that “ crassa negligentia ~ had not 
been proved, and indeed that there had been no misconduct ; it 
did not indicate what would have happened if there had been 
crassa, or any, negligence. In the English case the court held that 
members of a local authority were liable to surcharge when they 
had deliberately ignored legal advice, without purporting to 
question its legality. Neither case seems to have much bearing 
on the case we are considering ; their supposed bearing may be 
clearer when the full reports become available. And indeed the 
auditor might have said, with some plausibility, that disallowance 
and surcharge are not precisely civil matters, within the meaning 
of Mr. Justice Lynskey’s judgment. For purposes of the local 
authority's officials concerned the importance of the whole 
matter is that, after snubbing the district auditor, the Divisional 
Court upheld him in his refusal to surcharge—on the ground that 
there had not only not been gross negligence but no negligence 
From the point of view of local government at large, the im- 
portant thing is that the case should not be taken as establishing 
that failure of officials to spot a contractor's overcharges could 
not be negligence at all. It is essential that the power of sur- 
charge should remain, and, where the auditor is satisfied that 
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When is a Jelly not a Jelly ? 


The passage of the Table Jellies (Amendment) Order, 1951 
(S. I. No. 978 of May 31, 1951) reminds us that the stream of 
subordinate legislation is never ending but that it is not always 
aptly directed 

The modest three clauses of this order (comprising a few 
sentences and a schedule) which raises the maximum prices of 
table jelly tablets, crystals, and compounds on all sales are 
preceded by a majestic battery of authorities comprising two 
Defence Regulations (regs. 55 and 55 AB of 1939), and proceeding 
by virtue of no less than three Acts of Parliament* not to speak of 
“ all other powers enabling (the Minister) in that behalf,” to its 
brief operative words. Al}! this statutory effort directed at the 
quivering household jelly | Since November, 1946, no less than 
four statutory instruments have been passed to deal with the 
maximum prices of Table and Other Jellies each being revoked 
by the next. There is such a thing as using a sledge-hammer to 
kill a gnat 

This legislative energy and administrative labour has no doubt 
been expended by those concerned in order, in the words of the 
Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Act, 1945, “to 
secure a sufficiency of those (supplies) essential to the well-being 
of the community.” Very likely it would be contended that costs 
of materials and labour have risen so abruptly that controls also 
have to keep up this break-neck pace, but are jellies really 
essential to the well-being (and that word presumably includes 
the vitality) of the British community, or will (perhaps) British 
jelliless-bellies stop chanting “ Britains never, never will be 
slaves * if they cease to be matters of continuous regulation 

4 further order, the Food Standards (Table Jellies) Order, 
1949, made on September 5, 1949, by the Minister of Food under 
reg. 2 of the Defence (Sale of Food) Regulations, 1943, and 
having effect by virtue of the Emergency Laws (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1947, provides an elaborate (and to the layman, 
who is presumed to know the law, and perhaps to Mrs. Beeton 
herself as well) a mysterious “ setting test to ensure that table 
jelly tablets, crystals and compounds produce satisfactory table 
jellies 

The “ setting test ’ follows this ritual : “ If the product is sold 
in a container with a content intended to produce one pint of a 
jelly table sweet, that content or in any other case 3.75 oz. of 
the product shall be made into a jelly table sweet : (a) in the case 
of table jelly tablets or table jelly crystals by the addition of 
water at 88° C. approximately, and (4) in the case of table jelly 
compounds by the addition of milk at 88° C. approximately, the 
total volume to amount in each case to one pint 


Eighty-five m/s. of the solution shall be immediately introduced 
into each of six beakers of approximately 5 cm. internal diameter 
and the beakers cooled for eighteen hours in a water bath 
maintained at 16°C. + 1°C. At the end of this period the contents 
of the beakers shall be turned out onto a plate or dish by the 
following method : 

Each beaker shall be immersed in a water bath maintained at 
16°C. + 1°C. At the end of this period the contents of the beakers 
shall be turned out onto a plate or dish by the following method 
Each beaker shall be immersed in a water bath at approximately 


*(The Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Act, 1945, as extended by the 

Supplies and Services (Extended Purposes) Act, 1947, and the Supplies and Services 

(Defence way Act, 1951, and one statutory instrument (Supplies and Services 
r 


(Continuance) Order, 1950.) 
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50° C. for eight seconds. Upon removal cach beaker shall be 
immediately dried and the contents transferred to a plate or 
dish by inversion of the beaker. If not less than four out of the 
six jelly table sweets shall retain for thirty minutes the general 
shape of the beaker and shall not at the end of such period have 
collapsed or split so as to alter their shape, then the setting test 
shall be deemed to have been satished 

This test appears to be quite unenforceable, but, in case the 
* standard jelly “ is not attained due to failure to comply with 
those experiments, then proceedings may be taken without the 
consent of the Minister by a food and drugs authority. Surely 
such matters as this could more properly be regulated (if it ts 
desirable to regulate them at all) by the trade itself without using 
the statutory instrument for the purpose? Regulation for the 
sake of regulation is not in the public weal 

In days gone by the proof of the pudding was in the cating, 
and Mrs. Brown quickly transferred her custom to more solid 
jellies if her brood were complaining of its state of undue 
flaccidity or liquefaction. A jelly is not a vital commodity ; 
would alleged shortages really affect the most effective sanction 
which lies in the hands of the customer ? 


Certifying Sick Leave 


From Yorkshire comes a curious story. It seems that an urpan 
district council resolved some years ago to grant sick leave on 
full pay, up to three weeks at a time or a cumulative period of 
thirteen weeks in any twelve months, to its manual wage earning 
employees. This is in line with what has long been the practice 
for “ salaried staffs, and there is in principle no objection to 
its being made a condition of the employment of * wage earners ™ 
as well. The matter came to notice in the Yorkshire Post and 
other newspapers, through the posting in the council's yards 
and garages of a notice, to the effect that in future the council 
reserved the right to have an “ independent medical examin- 
ation "’ made, of men who took sick leave in accordance with this 
provision. This caused great resentment, being regarded by the 
workmen as a general accusation of malingering, and this resent- 
ment led in turn to a public statement by the chairman of the 
finance and general purposes committee, indicating that an 
appreciable number of men had been taking thirteen weeks “ sick 
leave * on full pay, year after year. The real puzzle is how it came 
to be possible for men to take so much as thirteen weeks out of 
fifty-two without medical certificates. In all occupations known 
to us, where such a condition of employment exists, it is the rule 
that without medical certificate not more than two or some- 
times four days (or some other small number) may be taken at 
a time, and not more than some corresponding cumulative total 
in a year. It is not to be supposed that all the medical practi- 
tioners on whose panels the council's workmen had been entered 
were issuing fraudulent certificates : the only explanation which 
makes sense is, therefore, that the council had omitted to 
stipulate that a medical certificate must be put in in every case 
after some few days. Admittedly, panel “ doctors” have been 
known to grumble at being asked to give certificates, but it is 
an ordinary obligation of their profession, and, if the council in 
question had taken the normal precaution, the posting of the 
notice to which objection was taken would have been unnecessary 


Moreover there would not have been an opportunity for the 
loss, said to have occurred, of some £1,400 in wages in the 
previous year. 


Recall of Delegation 


We print at p. 427 a letter from the town clerk of Watford, 
following that from the town clerk of Lincoln on which we 
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can also take overlapping action : it was the taking of action by 
the parent body against an unmuzzied dog at Chichester, when 
the subordinate body had failed to use its delegated power ol 
action, that led the dog's master to set up the contention 
negatived in Huth v. Clarke, supra, that the parent body had 
parted with its functions. To resume functions would as a rule 
be extremely bad practice, since the whole virtue of the modern 
system of delegating to committees lies in the assumption that 
they will be allowed to “ get on with the job,” and to take over- 
lapping action cannot be often justified. We have however, in 
other contexts before now, pointed out that a local authority 
can remove a committee man, or several, or can even dissolve 
a whole committee before the end of his or their period of 
office—the most extreme method of showing disapproval, and 
the most extreme exercise of power over a committee. In rare 
instances the power of a council to get rid of members of a 
committee before the expiry of their term of office has been 
exercised, not merely against individuals but, so to speak, whole- 
sale. There was, for example, an occasion when the city council 
of Manchester dissolved its public health committee. We do not 
recall any other instance im recent years, but we have known 
several where an individual committee man has been removed 
cf. our Note of the Week at p. 320, ante. The episode at Man- 
chester arose, not from action taken by the public health com- 
mittee in pursuance of its delegated functions, but out of a 
dispute between that committee and the town hall committee 
of the council, in regard to disciplinary action taken against an 
official working under the committee. In such a case it may have 
been inevitable that the committee concerned should be dissolved 
but, in the ordinary way, we can hardly imagine circumstances 
in which this would be justified, and we think, similarly, that in 
imaginable circumstances a council ought to leave its 
committee alone, once functions have been delegated. But this 


iS Not to say that it lacks power 


SOLICITORS BECOMING EX OFFICIO JUSTICES 


posit a mag of the officio he has been temporarily added. Sometimes it has been 
the cr mn < int suggested that the mayor or chairman can avoid the disqualifica- 
tion, by refraining from taking the oath or from affirming, and 
by not acting as a magistrate. We discussed this suggestion in 
an article on October 20, 1906, dealing with the law as it stood 
immediately after the passing of the Justices of the Peace Act, 
1906, and advised our readers that the disqualification attached 
upon appointment as mayor or chairman, and could not be 
avoided by the appointee’s refraining from putting himself 
in a position to act as a magistrate. It is stated in Stone that 
an opinion of the Law Officers has been given to the same effect, 
and we have no doubt that this is the better construction of the 
sections. The present enactment in s. 7 (2) of the Act of 1949 
speaks simply of “a solicitor who is one of the justices of the 
peace for any area As we said in our article of 1906, the 
distinction between “ being “ and “ acting as “ is plain and well- 
known. Opinions of the Law Officers are not ordinarily 
published, but the purport of this one, given by Sir John Lawson 
Walton t Ilham Robson in 1907, was by direction of the 
Home Secretary communicated in August of that year to the 
Incorporated Justices’ Clerks’ Society The provision of s. 10 
of and sch. 2 to the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, merging so 
many borough commissions into the county commission of the 
peace, will make the point discussed in this article all the more 
important, in that (with few exceptions) mayors of non-county 
boroughs who are solicitors will be disabled from practising 
not merely before the borough bench but in any petty sessional 


division of the county 
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LEGAL CRUELTY 


By LORD MESTON 


The subject of legal cruelty has been complicated in recent 
years by the introduction of numerous phrases and alleged 
doctrines which have tended to create confusion. The admirable 
judgment of Lord Merriman, P., in the recent case of Simpson 
v. Simpson 1951 1 All E.R. 955, drew attention to some 
of the confusion that has arisen in this matter. In that case the 
wife had complained to the magistrates that her husband had 
kept her short of money, and had closed her account at certain 
stores in such a way as to humiliate her. She also complained 
that her husband used to keep food which he had bought for 
himself locked up, and sometimes asked her to cook it for him ; 
that he had neglected her, was taciturn and unfriendly and took 
no notice of her, and had told her on several occasions to go 
There had been no violence of any kind. The husband had said 
that he had not realized that their unhappy relationship was 
telling on his wife's health. The wife had also stated that she 
was very unhappy and that the only thing she could do was to 
leave her husband. The justices stated (1) that they believed the 
wife and accepted her evidence ; (2) that they were satisfied that 
the husband's conduct was wilful, that his acts over a long 
period were intentional and that he should have been able to 
foresee that the result would be misery and pain to the wife ; 
(3) that after considering the authorities they were satisfied that 
the acts of the husband constituted cruelty ; and (4) that they 
were satisfied that the wife’s health had been affected. The 
justices therefore found that the husband had been guilty of 
persistent cruelty to his wife, and made a maintenance order in 
her favour, the amount of which was not in dispute. From the 
finding of persistent cruelty the husband appealed to the 
Divisional Court of the Divorce Division 


Before stating the decision of the Divisional Court in the 
above case, it will be useful to review some of the authorities on 
this matter The starting point is to be found in the general 
definition of legal cruelty approved by the Court of Appeal and 
House of Lords in Russell v. Russell (1895) p 315; (1897) A 
395, namely, “conduct of such a character as to have caused 
danger to life, limb or health, bodily or mental, or as to give 
rise to a reasonable apprehension of such danger.” To that very 
simple and concise definition have been added in recent years, 
considerations of “intention” and the particular person at 
whom the conduct is “ aimed.” Dealing with these points in 
turn, let us first turn to Westall v. Westall (1949) 65 T.L.R. 337, 
where Denning, L.J., pointed out that, although malignity is 
not an essential element of cruelty, nevertheless intention is an 
element in this sense, that there must be conduct which is, in 
some way, aimed by one person at the other. There may, in some 
cases be an actual intention by one person to injure the other in 
body or in health. In other cases there may be a display of 
temperament, emotion or perversion whereby the one gives vent 
to his or her own feelings, not actually intending to injure the 
other, but making the other the object—the butt—at whose 
expense the emotion is relieved. As to the idea of the conduct 
of the offending spouse being “ aimed at” the other spouse, a 
very interesting—and possibly correct—theory as to the origin 
of this idea may be found in the judgment of Bucknill, LJ., in 
Kaslefsky v. Kaslefsky 1951 2 All E.R. 398: “ The statute 
which first made cruelty a ground for divorce introduced a new 
word on the subject. Section 2 of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1937, which substituted that section for s. 176 of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Consolidation) Act, 1925, gave power to 
the court to grant a decree of divorce if the offending spouse * has 
since the celebration of the marriage, treated the petitioner 


with cruelty "——* treated * is the verb The phrase in the earher 
Acts was simply * guilty of cruelty." I think that the use of the 
word ‘treated’ indicates conduct aimed at the offended 
spouse In that particular case the wife had written to her 
husband when in the Forces, at war, that she wanted her freedom 
and no longer wanted to keep the only child of the marriage, but 
wanted it to be adopted. On her husband's return from service 
she refused him, and continued to refuse, sexual intercourse 
She used to stay up late, do no work at all, and stay in bed late 
in the morning, being utterly lazy. She grossly neglected the 
child of the marriage, a boy aged three years. The Court of 
Appeal (Bucknill, Somervell and Denning, L.JJ.), affirming 
the decision of the Special Commissioner in Divorce, held that 
none of the above conduct on the part of the wife was “ aimed 
at her husband, being due to her temperament and character, 
and accordingly the husband's petition for dissolution of 
marriage on the ground of his wife’s cruelty was dismissed 
One of the tests which has to be applied in such cases was 
stated by Bucknill, LJ., in these words (at p. 44): “Is the 
conduct of the wife, unless done for the express purpose of 
injuring the health of the husband, innocent in the sense that it 
is justified or justifiable under the circumstances ? In such 
cases as refusal of sexual intercourse, or sheer laziness, or 
neglect of a child, I think that is conduct which is innocent, so 
far as any charge of cruelty is concerned, unless it is done for 
the express purpose of causing injury to the health of the com- 
plaining spouse.” Likewise, Denning, L.J., (at p. 46)—‘* When 
the conduct does not consist of direct action against the other, 
but only of misconduct indirectly affecting him or her, such as 
drunkenness, gambling, or crime, then it can only properly be 
said to be aimed at the other when it is done, not only for the 
gratification of the selfish desires of the one who does it, but 
also, in some part, with the intention to injure the other and to 
inflict misery on him or her. Such an intention may be readily 
inferred from the fact that it is the natural consequence of the 
conduct, especially when the one knows, or it has been brought 
to his notice what the consequences will be, and nevertheless he 
does it, careless and indifferent whether it distresses the other 
or not. But the court is not bound to draw the inference ; the 
presumption that a person intends the natural consequences of 
his acts is one that may—not must-——be drawn.” 


Another rather curious phrase which has emerged in recent 
years is “the development and manifestation of a spouse's 
character acting in its own sphere.” In Horton v. Horton | 1940 
3 All E.R. 380, Bucknill, J., stated the proposition in these 
words : “ Mere conduct which causes injury to health is not 
enough. A man takes the woman for his wife for better, for worse 
If he marries a wife whose character develops in such a way as 
to make it impossible for him to live happily with her, I do not 
think that he establishes legal cruelty merely because he finds 
life with her is impossible. He must prove that she has committed 
wilful and unjustifiable acts inflicting pain and misery upon him 
and causing him injury to health In this case the husband's 
health was found to be injured not merely by the development 
and manifestation of his wife’s character, acting so to speak in 
its own sphere, but by her wilful and unjustifiable conduct to 
him which was an intrusion upon and did violence to his mode 
of living. This course of conduct injured the husband's health, 
and was held to amount to legal cruelty entitling the husband 
to a decree of divorce on that ground 

As we bave previously noted, malignity is not an essential 
element of cruelty. In Squire vy. Squire (1948) 2 All E.R. 51, an 
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consideration, namely, what grounds may an appellate 
tribunal interfere with findings of fact by the lower tribunal 
In Watt or Thomas v. Thomas (1947) A.C. 484 at p. 486, Viscount 
Simon said If there is no evidence to support a particular 
conclusion (and this is really a question of law), the appellate 
court will not hesitate to decide. But if the evidence as a whole 
can reasonably be regarded as justifying the conclusion arrived 
at at the trial and, especially if that conclusion has been arrived 
at on conflicting testimony by a tribunal which saw and heard 
the witnesses, the appellate court will bear in mind that it has 
not enjoyed this opportunity and that the view of the trial judge 
as to where credibility lies is entitled to great weight. This is 
not to say that the judge of first instance can be treated as 
infallible in determining which side is telling the truth or ts 
refraining from exaggeration. Like other tribunals, he may go 
wrong on a question of fact, but it is a cogent circumstance 
that a jadge of first instance, when estimating the value of 
verbal testimony, has the advantage (which is denied to Courts 
of Appeal) of having the witnesses before him and observing the 
manner in which their evidence is given.” In Simpson v. Simpson, 
supra, the learned president, said that the Court of Appeal had 
emphasized that the legislature had entrusted the justices with 
the jurisdiction to hear such cases, and that it was important that 
their decision should not be interfered with if they had directed 
themselves properly according to law, and if their decision was 
based on the evidence before them. In the present case the 
Divisional Court (Lord Merriman, P., and Karimsky, J.), dis- 
missed the husband's appeal from the order of the justices 
Lord Merriman, P., pointed out that if the husband's conduct in 
the present case were held to be of sufficient gravity, although it 
might be a manifestation of his own character or temperament, 
it should be held to be “ aimed at” the wife, and that the 
husband should be taken to have intended the apprehended 


on 


danger to her mental health 


A PROBATION OFFICER’S NOTES ON HIS TRADE 


LYLI 


what constitutes the field in which the probation officer may 
claim to be a “ specialist." Occasionally one meets magistrates 
who regard the probation officer as no more than an odd-job 
man without any specialized duties at all. For them the probation 
there to out such items of case-work as they 
personally shall direct. Magistrates of this type are recognized 
by the preciseness of their instructions and the strength of their 
opinions. “* This man is utter rotter,”’ they will tell the 
probation officer Don't give him an inch. And refer his wife 
to Miss So-and-So. She's wonderful with these cases. And put 
the two children in touch with Mr. Blank.”’ With all due respect 
for the enthusiasm of such magistrates, this is not the best way 
to make use of their probation officers 


officer is carry 


an 


In the armed services a distinction is made between “ inform- 
ation * and “ intelligence.” The latter is information that has 
been processed by the intelligence staff—its reliability assessed, 
its probable significance indicated. It is information clothed in 
flesh and blood, and set in its true perspective. Probation officers 
are trained to provide information of this sort, and conversely, 
magistrates have a right to ask that their officers should provide 
rather more than the bald facts of any situation under review 
The objection is sometimes raised that the probation officer who 
attempts to explain the significance and implications of informa- 
One 
hears of officers who hesitate to give more than the “ bare bones ” 


tion he is giving to the court is over-stepping his duty 


of any situation lest they be accused of attempting to draw 
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conclusions that should properly be reached by the bench. This 
argument seems to me to be beside the point. It goes without 
saying that the findings and conclusions of the magistrates are 
final, and probation officers are not only aware, but thankful, 
that such is the case ! But it is only fair to permit the probation 
officer to complete his job, and carry his findings to their logical 


conclusions. Probation officers realize that their point of view 


NOTICES 


Section 23 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
requires an enforcement notice to be served upon the owner 
and occupier of property, as a preliminary to the exercise by 
the planning authority of the powers given by s. 24. Section 105 
provides for serving or giving the notice to The addressee 
personally ; ‘by leaving it at his usual or last known place of 
abode (or his address for service, if any), or by sending it in a 
prepaid registered letter addressed to him at his usual or last 
known place of abode (or address for service) There is a 
provision about companies, with which we are not concerned 
in this article ; we propose to discuss a problem lately put to 
us by a correspondent, about serving an enforcement notice by 
registered post upon an owner who resided in one of the Crown 
Colonies 

This provision of the section is more or less common form in 
Statutes at the present day ; it will, for example, be found in 
s. 285 of the Public Health Act, 1936 ; in s. 167 of the Housing 
Act, 1936 ; in s. 146 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914; and ins. 92 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, and others. It would 
be a good thing if a decision of the High Court could be obtained 
upon the question whether the provision for postal service 
authorizes service at an address which is in fact the correct 
address of the person to whom the notice is sent, but is not in 
England and Wales. Our correspondent was inclined to draw 
a negative conclusion from R. v. Farmer (1892) 56 J.P. 341, 
but that decision related to a bastardy summons ; it was held 
under s. 4 of the Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1872, providing 
for service at the “ last place of abode ” of the man concerned, 
that a summons was not properly served at his last abode in 
this country, when he was known to have a fresh abode in 
America. Pausing there, it could be argued that if a man has 
a last known abode (or “ residence * as some of the Acts say) 
in a country possessing the ordinary facilities for delivery of 
registered letters, service in that mode at that place should be 
good. This would be more in accord with common sense and 
natural justice than service at a place known not to be the man’s 
present address, which in the oft quoted but eccentric case of 
Re Follick (1908) 97 L.T. 645 was held by Phillimore, J., to be 
effective for the purpose of depriving a creditor of the opportunity 
to prove his claim to a substantial sum of money in bankruptcy 
proceedings 

Against holding a registered letter sent overseas to be good 
service, there can, however, be cited another bastardy case, 
namely Berkley v. Thompson (1884) 49 J.P. 276, where the 
House of Lords held that a summons under the above-mentioned 
section could not be served out of England. This decision calls 
for careful examination. In the first place, s. 3 of the Bastardy 
Laws Amendment Act, 1872, expressly refers to proceedings to 
be taken against a man when he returns to England, if he ceased 
to reside in England within twelve months after the birth of the 
bastard of which he is alleged to be the father. Although it 
would still not be impossible to say that when he was out of 
England a summons could be served upon him, even though 
nothing further happened until his return, Lord Selborne and 


is not always that from which it may be desirable for the bench 
to handle any particular case. It is for the court to decide from 
what standpoint a case should be judged, but that should not 
prevent the probation officer from treating a case from his own 
particular angle. The probation officer who slavishly followed 
a “ magisterial " line would be doing justice neither to himself 
nor his clents 


BY POST 


the other members of the House of Lords thought it clear that 
the whole intention of the Act was to confine its provisions to 
men who were in England at the time the proceedings were 
begun. It is, however, fair to observe that the House did not 
rest itself solely upon this ; Lord Selborne’s speech appears to 
lay down a general rule. Nevertheless, it is equally fair to 
emphasize that the case related to the service of a summons, 
and the remarks made in the House of Lords show that what 
the House had in mind was judicial process issuing from a 
court. Berkley v. Thompson is treated in the Annual Practice as 
of general authority in regard to writs of summons and notices 
that a writ of summons has been issued, but it does not at all 
follow that Lord Selborne’s general remarks apply to other 
forms of notice, i.e., those not issued from or under the authority 
of a court, even when such other notices are, like an enforcement 
notice under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, necessary 
to found subsequent judicial proceedings. Obedience to a sum- 
mons may be impossible if the recipient is at the other side of 
the world, but a man who receives a notice, particularly where 
the notice relates to his property and does not require him to 
do anything physically in his own person, can often instruct a 
solicitor or other agent in this country to do something on his 
behalf. It seems curious that no case about service of notices 
by registered post outside England and Wales seems to have 
arisen under the Public Health Acts or the Housing Acts, both 
of which have long contained a provision about serving notices 
by post. The reason probably is that the Public Health Act, 
1936, and the Housing Act, 1936, re-enacting legislation which 
had been in force for many years, contain a highly artificial 
definition of owner, while s. 285 of the Public Health Act, 1936, 
goes further and has special provision for serving this technical 
‘owner at his place of business. Where the real owner of 
property is overseas, it is often found, especially where the 
property is of the sort likely to be affected by notices under the 
Public Health Act or Housing Act, that he will have a rent 
collector or other agent in this country ; by definition in each 
Act, that agent is a person who can be served with those statutory 
notices which are directed to the owner. The Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, contains in s. 119 a similar artificial definition 
of the word “ owner,” except where used in Part VI of the Act, 
so that service in this country upon such a person as a rent 
collector would be sufficient to avoid the need for serving on 
the owner personally—by whatever mode of service on him 
personally the statute contemplates—but, in the case put to us, 
which led to our publishing this article, the property was let by 
the owner to a company, in which he had an interest. It could 
therefore be taken as probable that he had not appointed an 
agent to receive the rent, which could be remitted by the company 
to him in the colony where he lived. If this is so, s. 119 of the 
Act does not help the local authority with its enforcement notice 


Apart from such an uncomfortable occurrence as being served 
with a summons under the Bastardy Act, 1872, or some other 
special context, it can generally be argued on principle that 
service by registered post on a person who has gone beyond 
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to agricultural tenancies (on one side or the other) subject to 
the same provisions as other notices served under and for the 
purposes of the Act of 1947 ; in consequence the provision made 
upon consolidation in s. 92 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1948, is not distinguishable in this particular, though differing 
in language from those in the Public Health Act, 1936; the 
Housing Act, 1936 ; the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947 
and other enactments of the last fifteen or twenty years, in all 
of which, as we have said above, there is such a section 
substantially in common form although with verbal variations 
It seems that a local authority who wish to rely upon service by 
registered post under any of these Acts, where they know the 
abode of the person to be served with a notice, can properly try 
serving the notice by registered post accordingly, even though 
that abode be outside the jurisdiction of the English courts, 
leaving it to him, if so advised, to set up in any subsequent 
proceedings the defence (allowed by s. 26 of the Interpretation 
Act, 1889), that he has not in fact received the notice or the 
defence in law that the notice, even if received by him, was not 
served in accordance with the statute 
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DEVON COUNTY 


Mrs. Bridget Susan Acland, Feniton Court, Honiton 

John Ernest Andrew, Umberleigh, Barton, Umberieigh 

Miss Kathleen Nina Baker, Brookhurst, Upper Morin Road, 
Paignton 

Mrs. Margery Elizabeth Bindloss, Casalita, Highweek Village, 
Newton Abbot 

Mrs. Phyllis Rosa Birdwood, Warmington, Bideford 

Wilfred George Clark, Wells House, Christow, nr. Exeter 

Samuel Salisbury Clarke, Norbury, Higher Furzeham Road, Brix- 
ham 

Earl of Devon, Powderham Castle, Exeter 

Henry James Denyer, Beverley, Highfield, Topsham 

Albert Henry Willcocks Edworthy, The Railway Hotel, Newton 
Abbot 

Brigadier Arthur Evelyn Farwell, O.B.E., Wykeleigh, Axminster 

Mrs. Vera May Fedrick, Southbank, Colebrook, Plympton 

Mrs. Miriam Margaret Ford, Fairfax, Alphington 

Mrs. Katharine Cree Fortescue, The Garden House, Buckland 
Monachorum 

Mrs. Winifred Foster, North Sands Cottage, Salcombe 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Gibbs, 1-2, Rose Cottages, Broadhempston, 
Totnes 

Mrs. Edna Joan Isabel Goss, Market Street, Hatherleigh 

Howard Daniel Howell, Lukesland House, Ivybridge 

Miss Mary Josephine Cooke-Hurle, The Cott, Holne, Newton 
Abbot 

Mrs. Rhoda Irene Isaac, Weir Holme, East Anstey 

Major Philip Wray Leycester, O.B.E Perrys, West Hill, Ottery 
St. Mary 

Sir Douglas George McNair, M.B.E 
Worlington, Crediton 

Maior General William Godwin Michelmore, C.B., D.S.0O., M.C 
Rowhorne House, Whitestone 

Miss Elsie Mary Moberly Northdown Road, Bideford 

Mrs. Ethelinda Kathari ‘ Brockholt, Strete, Dartmouth 

Captain Newton James Wallop William-Powlett, Cadhay, Ottery 
St. Mary 

Robert William Rendel!, Moorside, Ashburton 

Major Frank Rainshaw Rothwell, Morebath Manor, Tiverton 

Mrs. Gertrude Naomi Seldon, Westlake House, Tivertor 

Arthur Claude Shobbrook, 22, Decoy Road, Newton Abbot 

Francis Stanbury, Netherbridge, Werrington 

Francis William Claude Tucker Burwood, Honiton 

Maior Edward Christopher William Tuke, Colwell, Hor 

Major Arthur Waycott, Fairhill, Paignton 

William Wallace Whit! Howell, Widecombe-in-the-Moor, nr. 
Newton Abbot 

Isobel Christian Wemyss Sandover, Birch s, Sparkwell 

Miss Margaret Olwen Williams, St. Mary's, Uplyme 

r Kirkley, Plymstock, Plymouth 


Horseford Lodge, East 


Captain Creorge ¢ laud | 
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QUESTION TIME IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 


By R.S. B. KNOWLES, D_P.A., A.C.LS., L.A.MLT.P.I 


It may not be amiss, apropos the recent editorial comment on 
the subject of “ Keeping Councillors Informed,” to consider very 
briefly the place in local administration of the question in the 
council chamber. Some local authorities devote an allotted ume 
to questions at every council meeting. Others, the majority 
perhaps, permit questiot.. to be asked only upon the reports of 
committees actually before the council 

There are, of course, two types of questions. On the one 
hand there is what might be termed the spontaneous question 
which may be asked at any time without notice. On the other 
hand there is the deliberate question—and this is the type of 
question with which this article is concerned—which, because 
invariably its answer involves research or at least some prior 
verification of facts, requires written notice. The model standing 
orders which the former Ministry of Health issued for the 
guidance of local authorities in 1934 made provision for both 
types though the model series did not contemplate that the 
average local authority would need to set aside a specific period 
for questions. So far as concerned the “ spontaneous ” question 
these model standing orders provided that “a member of the 
council may ask the chairman of a committee any question upon 
the proceedings of the committee then before the council if the 
question is put before the council's consideration of those 
proceedings 1s concluded.” The “ deliberate question was 
dealt with by the following provisions : “ (1) A member of the 
council may (a) if two clear days’ notice in writing has been 
given to the clerk ask the mayor/chairman or the chairman of 
any committee any question relating to the business of the 
council, and (6) with the permission of the mayor/chairman put 
to him or to the chairman of any committee questions relating 
to urgent business, of which such notice has not been given but 
a copy of any such question shall, if possible, be sent to the clerk 
not later than o'clock in the morning of the day of meeting 
(2) Every question shall be put and answered without discussion, 
but the person to whom a question has been put may decline to 
answer. (3) Where a written question is addressed to the mayor 
chairman or to the chairman of a committee and the desired 
information 1s contained in any of the council's publications, it 
shall be deemed a sufficient reply if the publication containing 
the information is indicated. (4) Where the reply to any question 
cannot conveniently be given orally, it shall be deemed a sufficient 
reply if the answer is circulated to members of the council with 
the minutes of the meeting at which the question has been asked.” 

Whatever the individual local practice, it is, of course, essential 
that the procedure of asking questions should be carefully 
regulated in some such way as this. Members ask questions for 
a number of reasons—not always for the purpose of seeking 
information and a well-drawn standing order might well aim 
at eliminating abuse of what ought to have almost the sanctity 
of a constitutional right. Not long ago, on the occasion of a 
B.B.C. broadcast of the London County Council in session, 
Conservative members of the council complained that Labour 
members asked an unusually large number of questions merely, 
it was alleged, for the sake of political showmanship. Whether 
there was substance in the complaint or not, every local govern- 
ment officer will be conscious of the political implication of 


questions which often increase enormously in spate as election 
time approaches 

There seems little reason why there should not be an allotted 
period for questions at the meeting of every council in full 
assembly, much in the same way as in parliamentary proceedings 
It may well be that this could further lengthen many council 
meetings already sufficiently prolonged by enabling, for example, 
a disgruntled minority to continue the sitting of a council in- 
terminably by a number of largely valueless que stions. In actual 
practice, however, this does not seem to occur ; and in any case 
standing orders could quite well set a limit on question time or 
permit a ballot for a specified number to be submitted verbally 
and the remainder dealt with by written answer—again in much 
the same manner as in parliamentary procedure. Furthermore, 
the allocation of a specific question time might encourage the 
asking of questions at those council meetings which at present 
merely rubber-stamp the action of committees—-but here again 
general experience does not seem to suggest that questions 
become more prolific in every case. But it is not a bad thing, 
surely, to provide some welcome relief—of a legitimate nature 
in the often monotonous run of some council meetings in dealing 
with the reports of committees with delegated powers A 
constantly well-filled question time would not only keep council- 
lors informed and provide a salutary reminder to committees 
that their actions may be questioned in public by informed 
critics, but produce also an interesting miscellany of facts for 
the press and public over which delegation to committees draws 
all too frequently an impenetrable curtain 

Obviously some self-imposed restraint must be expected of 
members themselves Standing orders, however ingeniously 
drawn, could not reasonably be expected to stipulate, even if it 
were desirable, what type of question should be put and what 
excluded. There is, generally speaking, a discernable difference 
between questions which can properly be asked in the council 
chamber and those which ought more properly to be addressed 
to the clerk or some other chief officer. It is doubtful, however, 
whether members should be encouraged to seek the help and 
advice of the clerk in the framing of questions, even though 
without expert assistance a member may well ask a question 
which fails to produce the facts he desires. It is surely better that 
some questions should be unmanageably long or unintelligibly 
drafted than that officers should assist in framing questions to 
which, in practice, they will find the answers 

Consideration of this subject may well lead one to speculate, 
however unwisely, upon its ramifications As a general rule, 
questions must necessarily relate, in the words of the model 
standing order quoted above, “ to the business of the council.” 
But need the business of the council be too narrowly interpreted ? 
The Public Bodies (Admission of Press) Bill now before Parlia- 
ment admittedly seeks to provide wider publicity for the activities 
of many bodies whose deliberations are at present cloaked from 
the public gaze But there seems no reason why the local 
authority's council chamber should not provide a sounding- 
board for public opinion in such matters, for example, as 
hospital administration, in which the local authority have an 
interest—or would the public bodies concerned refuse to co- 


operate by withholding the necessary information 
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years and tha irrent subscriptions should be increased to make this 
possiDie 

Debate ar - 1 a@ motion from the national executive counci 
calling for ent. trade umonism among potential members of 
NALGO. This was carried and another motion (from North Riding) 
asking the conference to declare its opposition to the “ closed shop 
principle was eferred to the executive to examine A third suggesting 
that if a case similar to that in Durham County arose, members 
should be advised not to disclose whether they were members of a trade 
union, was opposed by the executive, whose representative (Mr. H. R 
Jones) claimed that the “ spot of bother ” at Durham had attracted 
attention out of all proportion to its importance. Relations between 
the authority and NALGO were good, said Mr. Jones, and there was 
no desire to disturb them in the interests of a few non-unionists who 
were prepared to accept the results but not the obligations of trade 
umonsm. The time to start scrapping was when someone said that 
their staff should nor belong to a trade union. If they were ashamed to 
say they were members of NALGO let them support the motion 
if not, they should reject #t. The conference decisively rejected it 

The national executive council sought the approval of conference 
to a motion reaffirming belief in Whitleyism as the best means of 
establishing and maintaimuing the status and standards of staff employed 
by local authorities and public corporations. Mr. E. F. Bacon, intro 
ducing the motion, recalled the post-1914 scramble for decent working 
conditions in local government by way of approaches to individual 
authorities, some of whom tied their standards to the product of a 
penny rate. It needed years of effort before the national joimt council 
was brought into being. Nowadays, if they did not get all they wanted, 
they were nevertheless incomparably better off than without Whitlevism 
He was not suggesting that the Whitley machine was perfect, but there 
were dangers im taking the short cut to arbitration 

An amendment proposed by Manchester gas branch claimed that 
full use was not being made of the jomt negotiating machinery. Mr 
T. Fernley, supporting this view, accused the executive of com- 
placency and their negotiators of an unduly deferential attitude to 
the employers. He did not propose they should adopt the methods of 
a bull in a china shop, but they should show firm decisiveness, courage, 
and above all 100 per cent. enthusiasm. He was not against Whitieyism, 
nor was his criticism academic or carping ; in the next few years they 
would have to use Whitleyism as never before to keep themselves 
above inf 

The conference did not accept this amendment but adopted an 
alternative, calling upon the national executive council “ to review 
the operation of the existing machinery.” 

Among a number of motions referred to the executive were several 
calling for umproved leave allowances, a code of welfare provision in 
offices similar to that in the Factory Acts, and an examination of the 
advantages of affiliation to the National Federation of Professional 
Workers Another deplored the delay in establishing financially 
assisted schemes of post-entry training. On a card vote the conference 
decided to press for higher rates of pay for overtime. Little new could 
be found to say on the subject of equal pay, but a difference arose on 
an issue of practical politics : the national executive council pointed 
out that progress depended on government policy and proposed to 
continue to rely on co-operative publicity in alliance with like-minded 
organizations, but on a motion from Birmingham and Coventry 
branches the conference decided that a claim should be lodged with the 
national joint councils for the implementation of the principle 

Other decisions of conference were these. It declined to accept the 
national executive council's proposal to exclude from recruitment to 
the association nurses below the rank of ward sister It received 
assurances of progress in negotiations for the protection of members 
serving in or to be called up for the armed forces. It passed a resolution 
in favour of measures to lower the cost of living. It came within a 
very few thousand votes (on a card vote) of the number necessary 
a two thirds majority—to alter the name of the union to the National 
and Local Government Officers Association (short tithe NALGO) 
It reversed the decision of three predecessors that the terms of the 
National Charter of service conditions should be regarded as a minimum 
and not as standards. Owing to the great length of the agenda, some 
seventy items had not been discussed when the time arrived for closing 
the conference ; these were referred without comment to the national 
executive council for consideration 

At the end of the conference Mr. Lewis Bevan, a leading figure in 
service negotiations in the health service, was installed as president 
for the ensuit car. Mr. Bevan is the senior administrative officer of 
Henso! ¢ | Deficiency Colony. He is NALGO’s twentieth 
president in its forty-seven years’ history and is the second Welshman 


to hold that office 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT LEGAL SOCIETY 


The provincial meeting of the Local Government Legal Society 
took place at the Council House, Birmingham, recently, and was 


attended by sixty members of the society The morning session was 
addressed by Mr. Thomas Alker, the town clerk of Liverpool, who 
spoke on “ The Town Clerk im relation to his Council and its Com 
muttees.” 

Mr. Alker said that in his view it was mght that the clerk or town 
clerk of a large authority should have a legal qualification. He felt, 
looking back on his expernence, that there were many cases where he 
had been able to give an immediate answer to a problem because he 
had legal traimmng and knowledge. Nevertheless, the clerk or town 
clerk was not only a legal officer, but the chief executive and adminis- 
trative officer of the council Apart from purely technical matters 
affecting other heads of departments, it was often desirable that 
matters of major policy should receive some prior consideration by 
the clerk of the authority before bemg submitted to a commiuttee 

So far as committees of the council were concerned, Mr. Alker 
said that in his experience there were various systems in use. In some 
small authorities, rightly or wrongly, the town clerk or his deputy 
was expected to be present at every meeting. In the larger authorities 
with which he had been associated, this was quite impossible, and in 
his view the best arrangement then was to allocate a solicitor to each 
committee or group of committees, and largely to leave that com- 
mittee under the solicttor and the commuttee clerk There was, he 
felt, for the larger authority, considerable advantage in having well 
trained committee clerks who would make a career with that authority 
and who acquired in time an encyclopaedic knowledge of the affairs 
of the committee concerned. He was much impressed by the improve 
ment in the standard of committee clerks over the past decade or two 
and many committee clerks were now, for instance, qualifying for the 
Diploma in Public Admunistration 

Turning to the presentation of committee business to the council, 
Mr. Alker distinguished on the one hand between authorities such as 
Birmingham and, he believed, Bristol, where delegation to com 
mittees was usual The systems with which he was more familiar 
involved little delegation, and it was necessary, therefore, to have a 
system by which business could be shortly presented for the approval 
of the full council The system at present in use at Liverpool was the 
submission to the council of an epitome of each resolution passed by 
the various committees. In certain circumstances where delegation 
was operative, any matter could (under the City Council's Standing 
Orders) be raised on notice of motion, and if the matter involved 
expenditure of money, could be raised even without such notice 

Dealing with the question of advice to committees, Mr. Alker 
referred to his lecture visit to Germany when he was closely questioned 
as to the feasibility of the chief officer being impartial The Germans 
felt that the official must often have political views, and that he might 
delay or impede a policy which he did not like. Mr. Alker said that in 
his view the official must strive very hard to be impartial and to appear 
impartial, and the whole system of local government in England at 
present was entirely based on the theory of the official who was free 
of any party bias 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. David H. Lines, B.A., senior assistant solicitor to the Bedford- 
shire County Council, has been appointed deputy clerk to the council 


Mr. J. R. Fitzpatrick, LL.B., assistant solicitor to the county 
borough of Stockport, has been appointed assistant solicitor to the 
Middlesex County Council 

Mr. Norman Doodson, deputy county treasurer of Lancashire 
since 1947, has been appointed county treasurer of Lancashire in 
succession to the late Mr. Alan Beal. Mr. Doodson, who is forty-two 
years of age, has served with the Surrey County Council and the 
Kent County Council. He was deputy to the county treasurer of 
Glamorgan from 1944 to 1947 

Mr. J. Brown, deputy education officer to the London County 
Council, has been appointed education officer in succession to Sir 
Graham Savage. Mr. Brown is sixty-one years of age and has been 
in the service of the London County Council for thirty-one years 
He was awarded the M.C., and the M.B.E., during the first World 
War 

OBITUARY 

His Honour Sir William Proctor, a member of the county court 
bench, died on June 26 at his home at Hoylake, Cheshire. He was 
seventy-nine. He served his articles with the late Mr. Edwin Berry who 
subsequently admitted him to partnership. He was called to the Bar 
in 1905 by Gray's Inn, and in 1928 was appointed county court judge 
to Circuit No. 19, being transferred to Circuit No. 6 in 1931. In this 
vear and in 1936 and 1941 he acted as Commissioner of Assize on the 
Northern Circuit. He was knighted in 1941 and retired from the county 
court bench in 1946 
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Dear Siz 
“KEEPING COUNCILLORS INFORMED " 


I have read with interest the letter of the town clerk of Lincoln at 
p. 313, and regret that it is necessary for me to differ from his views 
on delega to tees He says Where delegated powers are 
given to a Committee, it 1s my Opimon that as soon as that committee 
reaches a decision in effect the whole counci! have decided the course 

of action and that cannot be reversed retrospectively.” 
With the last phrase I disagree, and my authority for this ts the 
sigment of Lord Coleridge, C.J., in Huth v. Clark (1890) 55 J.P. 86 
where he says Delegation does not imply a denudation of power and 
authority. The word * delegation ies that powers are committed 
to another erson or body which are as a rule always subject to 
resumpuo the power delegating.” , in the same case says 
The not that ise of the word * delegate’ implies that the 
Executive Committee part with their own authority is misconceived.” 
Itist that the council of a local authority may at any time 
terminate the powers delegated to a committee and may reverse the 
any such commuttee which have not been carried out 
would be proper for a member of the local authority to move 
ar decision of a committee to whom powers have been 
uspended unt:! the whole counc:! has had an opportunity 
the matter and reaching a decision but where the decisions 
ttee have already been carried into effect, the counci 

er the decision 
Yours faithfully, 


A. NORMAN SCHOFIELD, 


Town Clerk. 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
From Our Lobby Correspondent 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, ACT 


Mr. H. Hy oct ton) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department v ther was now in a position to make a further 
statement about t f » operation of the Justices of the Peace 
Act, 1949 

The Secretar tat the Home Department, Mr. J. Chute 
Ede, replied ’ ystices of the Peace Act, 1949 (which 
abolished certs mn S104 f would come into force 
on October | eps were involved in bringing into force 
the remaining prov ms of the Act. The first step would be taken on 
April 1, 1952, and ‘ | be to set up magistrates’ courts committees 
and give the itt power to review, in advance of the second 
step, the salaries to paid to justices” clerks when the committees 
became responsible them and such other matters as would then 
arise 

The second step would be to transfer to those committees the full 
functions conferred on them by the Act (including the transfer to their 
employment of the st of the magistrates’ courts) and to bring into 
force the financial provisions of the Act (including ss. 8, 27 and 36) 
That would be done on April 1, 1953 


REMOVAL OF MAGISTRATES 


Sir H. Williams (Croydon E.) asked the Attorney-General whether 
he would consider introducing a Bill giving magistrates a mght of 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council agaist the 
exercise by the Lor vancellor of his absolute power of removal 

Replying in t pat the Attorney-General, Sir Frank Soskice, 
said he did not would be desirable, or that 
there was an PASO alt re g Situation 


Mr. W. Shepherd " the Attorney-General whether 
he was aware of recent instance vere British citizens had indulged in 
actions which might be ar ‘ reasonable but where no prosecu 
tion had been initiated because of the nature of the only penalty; and 
whether he would review the law relating to treason 

In reply, the Attorney-General said that while he could not give 
any undertaking that a change would be made in the law relating to 
treason, the Government were considering whether, consistently with 
the preservation of the personal freedoms which we in this country 
n the existing law should be 


regarded 


made 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 


Progress of Bills 


as indispensable, certain change 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
June 2¢ 
GUARDIANSHIP AND MAINTENAN w INFANTS Bit, read la 
Coat Inpusrry Bit, read 2a 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Monday, June 25 
Rurat Warer SupPutes aND SeweracGe Bitt, read 2a 
Wednesday, June 


MunistrRY OF MATERIALS Brit, read 2a, 3a 


MINERAL WorKINGS BI read 3a 


RuRAL WaTeR SUPPLE » Sewerace But, read 3a 


THE WOMAN NAMED 


When lovely woman stoops to folly 
Costs she never has to pay, 
The thought is really rather 


The woman named gets in away 


ASPORTATION 
But I only took it for a joke 
Said the prisoner at the bar 
Well, if you did,” said the learned Judge 


* You carried the joke too fa 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to 
Chichester, Sussex 
must accompany each communication 


Adoption = Guar 


id esteer 


question of desirat 
supervisor and ther 
attached two copies 
and they are as give 


stipendiary magistrat 


It seems to us the ) ‘ , authority has not been to 
some extent in fs uf P infant there 
compatible in the twe guardian ad and welfare 
authority being exercised by the same local authority, and we believe 
this is the practice in some areas. Nor does it necessarily mean that 
two separate officials should act; we think that ts a purely adminis 
trative matter for the council to decide. We do not think there need be 


nothing in 


any suspicion of Dias 


2. -Husband and Wife — Vaintenanc« 
/ mmitment 
lealing with cases of arrears under mainten 
s been t usual practice of this court to make what | should term 
fT 
} 


nee orders, it has 


ispendec rder at 1s, the defendant is sentenced to such and 


1 a term of imprisonment s long as he pays so and so 
a week, this payment being the amount of the order, plus something off 
the arrears. If this payment is kept up, well and good, and in due 
course the arrears are cleared and the warrant lapses. If, however 
the defendant does not keep up his payments, the breach is proved to 


x warrant is so endorsed and it goes out for executor 


+ 

been suggested to me that there is no authority for this 
practice which is of long standing. Can you please advise if it is, u 
law, wrong, or direct me to any authority supporting it” | have always 
under xd that it ss a usual practice and it is certainly common sense 
AS IN Most Cases it produces the money, which suits the wife, and keeps 
he husband out of prison, which suits him and the body politic 


STOR 


‘ 


t 


inswer 

We cor that the practice is authorized by s. 2! of the Summary 
Jurisdictior t, 1879, read in the light of s. 54 of the same Act 

The practice is certainly common and of long standing, as our 
learned correspondent says There are certain inconveniences about 
it, and some courts much prefer a series of adjournments upon an 
undertaking by the defe a commitment warrant being issued if 
he is in default and, on appearing before the court, fails to satisfy the 
justices that his failure to pay is not due to his wilful refusal or culpable 
neglect, he is then commutted forthwith. Money Payments (Justices 
Procedure) Act, 1935, s. 8 

We discussed the question of suspended warrants in answers to 
questions at 108 J.P.N. 58, 109 J.P.N. 227, 112 J.P.N. 424, and 529 


Licensing —Trans/« ym present licence-holder to self and another 
jointiy 
At a transfer sessions for one of the divisions for which I act the 
lhieensee of a public house and another person sought a transfer to 
themselves jointly of the licence held by the licensee alone. The reason 
for the application was that the applicant other than the licensee was 
a food caterer who habitually obtained orders to cater at special 
functions for which occasional licenses were required, and it was 
thought that if he himself became a joint licensee of licensed premises 
he would be able to apply for the necessary occasional licenses himself 
and thus make profits which he would be unable to make if he had to 
place the arrangements for supplying intoxicants with a local licensee 
I advised my justices that it was not one of the special cases for 
granting transfers mentioned in sch. 4 to the Licensing (Consolidation) 
Act, 1910, particularly since occupation of the premises was not being 
by the holder of the licence or his representative The 
atives of the applicant, however, maintained that it was a 
stom universally followed throughout the country to transfer a 
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he expressior ~~ n to be construed accordingly 

If, on the other hand, there is no partnership, but merely a contractual 

arrangement whereby a person seeks to enlarge his Dusiness as an 

outside caterer" by assuming the deceptive status of the holder of a 

istices’ on-licence without any real interest in the business of the 

lensed premises, we agree with our correspondent that the case 1s 
th 


not within the terms of sch. 4 


In practice licences are ten held by more than one person (see 
Excise Licences Act, 1825, s. 13 : Interpretation Act, 1889, s. 1 (1) (6) 
If there is a unified business planned to develop by carrying on outside 
catering under the authority of occasional licences, there seem to be 
features i engthen the desirability of having smoence- 
holders conducting t business. See Allen v. Whitel 1930) 94 
LP. 1 itv ‘ politan Police ¢ issioner (1946) 110 J.P 
153 
4. Licensing enclosed 

terrace within ambit lic Ls ineg : lation) Act, 
1910, s. 71 

A hotel occupies a self-contained island site on the sea front parade 
The licence is a publican’s one. The front entrance is from the public 
highway and the side entrance, leading to a public bar, 1s over a parade 
which belongs to the borough council, but does not form part of the 
public highway This part of the parade adjoims the beach and is 
mainly used for the parking of cars. The borough council desires to 
let part of this parade, contiguous to the hotel, to the licensee during 
the summer season cach year in order that he may establish there a 
gaily coloured terrace of the continental type on which visitors can sit 
and take refreshments. The council considers that this will add to the 
attraction of the sea front. It is not essential from the council's point 
of view that intoxicating liquor should be served upon the terrace, but 
it has no objection 

The terrace will be fenced or chained off during the season and access 
to the side of the hotel will be had through the terrace 

The licensee would like to serve intoxicating liquor on the terrace 
but does not regard it as essential that he should be able to do so. He 
is not, however, prepared to consider having the terrace unless it 1s 
permissible for persons buying drinks in the existing bar to carry them 
out and consume them on the terrace. He points out that continual 
policing would be necessary to prevent customers from doing this if 
the terrace existed, and annoyance would be caused to them if they 
were restrained 

1. What application, if any, can be made to the licensing justices for 
permission to serve intoxicating liquor upon the terrace ? The decision 
of the Court of Appeal in R. v. Weston-Super-Mare Licensing Justices 
(ex parte Powell) [1939] 1 All E.R. 212; 103 J.P. 95, particularly the 
reference to an alteration “ which, if it were made, would yet bring 
the premises so altered within the ambit covered by the licence 
seems in this connexion, as you point out at 103 J.P.N. 53, to have 
added to the general mistiness 

2. If the licensee cannot make application under s. 71 of the Licensing 
(Consolidation) Act, 1910 how, if at all, can he proceed 

3. Will any offence be committed if, without applying to the justices, 
the licensee encloses the terrace and permits customers to carry their 
drinks from existing bars for consumption on the terrace ? 

4. Would there be any difference in your answer to No. | if the 
licensee took a full lease of the terrace and arranged to build a hut or 
small service bar on the terrace ? Nant 


Answer 
1. In our opimon, it is proper for licensing justices to consent under 
71 of the Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, to the alteration to 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (contd.) — 


Cr NTY BOROUGH OF WALSALL 
Senior Conveyancing Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appoimtment, Salary Grade V., A.P.T. Division 
of the National Charter (£570 = £15 (2) « £20 
£620). Municipal experience is desirable but 
is Not essential 

The post is superannuable, and the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 
1937, will apply thereto. A medical examination 
will be required 

The appointment will be determinable by one 
month's notice on either side 

Applicants must be able to deal with 
conveyancing, agreement, and contract matters 
with a minimum of supervision 

Applications accompanied by not more than 
three recent testimonials must reach the under 
signed not later than first post on Wednesday 
July 18, 1951. No form of application ts issued, 
but applicants should specify their qualifications 
and experience in the application submitted 
and disclose any relationship to members of 
the council 

Canvassing in any form is prohibited and will 
disqualify 

W. STALEY BROOKES 
Town Clerk 

The Council House 

Walsall 
July 2, 1951 


Wanted -stames. 


OLD LETTERS (With oF without stomps! 
COLLECTIONS wanted fer cash 
large ond smell nar by the 
largest Prowncre! Philatel< Auctioneers 


ond Deolers Send to 


| 
P_A.WILDE 
WESTERN AUCTIONS LTO | 
2t-23 CHARLES ST CaRDIFE Prone 0064 | 





SPECIALISTS IN 





PRIVATE INVESTIGATION 
BURR & WYATT LTD. 
4 Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C.2 
HOLBORN 1088 (4 lines 
REFERENCES TO SOLICITORS 
Paris Office: 6 RUE DE HANOVRE 
Agents in U 8.4 and DUBLIN Eetativshed JU years 











When replying to advertisers please 
of the Peace 
Review. 


mention the Justice 


and Local Government 














The National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Ald Societies (incorporated ) 
Patron : H.M. The King 


FUNDS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY 
NEEDED 
it must be right to help one wishing to make 
good ofter a prison sentence 
Registered Office : 
St. Leonard's Heuse, 66, Eccleston Square, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Tel. : Victoria 9717/9 


Co NTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON 


Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for 
appointment Applicants must be not less 
than 23 years, nor more than 40 years of age, 
except in the case of serving whole-time 
Probation Officers. The appointment will be 
subject to the Probation Rules, 1949/1950. 
and the salary will be in accordance with the 
prescribed scale plus £30 London Weighting 
and subject to superannuation deductions 
The successful applicant may be required to 
pass a medical examination 
Applications, with two recent testimonials, 
must reach the undersigned within fourteen 
days of the publication of this advertisement 
OLIVER A. MILAN 
Secretary of the Probation 
Committee 
Magistrates’ Clerk's Office, 
Town Hall, 
Croydon 
July 3, 1951 


the above 





Batadlished 1836 Telephone : Holborn 0373 


GENERAL REVERSIONARY 
AND INVESTMENT CO. 


ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 
Reversions and Life Interests Purchased 
Loans Granted thereon 


pply to the Actvary, 50, Caney Stasetr, W.C2 














THE 


DOGS’ HOME Battersea 


INCORPORATING THE TEMPORARY 
HOME FOR LOST @ STARVING DOGS 


4, BATTERSEA PARK ROAD 


LONDON, 8.W.8, 
AND 
FAIRFIELD ROAD, BOW, E. 
(Temporarily closed) 


OBJECTS 


To provide food and shelter for the lows, 
deserted, and starving dogs in the 
Metropolitan aod City Police Area 

To restore lost dogs to their rightful owners 

To find suitable homes for unclaimed dogs 
at nomina! charges 

To destroy, by a merciful aod palnien 
method, dogs that are diseae! and 
valueless 

Out-Patients’ Department (Dogs 

and Cats only) at Battersea, Tues- 

days and Thursdays - 3 p.m. 

Since the foundation of the Home in 
1860 over 2,000,000 stray dogs have 
received food and shelter 


Contributions will be thankfully received 
by E. L. HEALEY TUTT, Secretary. 


Cr NTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN 
Appointment of Assistant to Clerk to the 
Justices 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time male assistant to the 
Clerk to the Justices 

Applicants should have general magisterial 
experience, be capable of taking a court, 
issuing process and keeping the Justices’ 
Clerk's accounts 

The salary, based on A.P.T. Grade III will 
commence at £500 per annum rising by annual 
increments, subject to satisfactory service, to 
£545. The appointment will be terminable by 
three months’ notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, should be sent to the Clerk to the 
Borough Justices, 69 King Street, Wigan, by 
Saturday, July 28, 1951 Envelopes should 
be marked “ Assistant.” 

R. F. JONES, 

Clerk to the Justices 
69 King Street 

Wigan 

Lancashire 

July 4, 1951 


EASIBIND READING CASES 


A limited number of Easibind Reading 

Cases have now been received from the 

manufacturers, and orders for the same 

can now be accepted 

Subscribers will find the Easibind 

Reading Case useful for three reasons : 
1. They keep right up-to-date in book 


form all the issues published as they 
are published 








They are exceptionally easy to handle 
the insertion of cach week's issue 
being a matter of moments 


They keep copies in good condition, 
and prevent their being lost 
Price: 12s. 6d. each, plus Is. Od. for 
postage and packing. 
Orders, stating whether cases for Paper or 
Reports are required, should be sent to 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 








LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 


TRAINING FOR 300 CRIPPLED 
GIRLS AT 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 


President: THE LORD RADSTOCK 
37, SEKFORDE ST., LONDON, E.C.1, 





This great work is entirely dependent 
on voluntary gifts and legacies. 
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20 Policemen Set Free 


Before *ELECTRO-MATIC’ signals were installed at this complicated junction in the vicinity of the 
Bank of England, London, two sergeants and eighteen policemen were required for the control of traffic. 
Every day, more than 35,000 vehicles cross this junction, approaching it from seven different directions. 
Regulated by the traffic flow itself, *E/LECTRO-MATIC’ signals have proved their 
efficiency and economy within a very short time. Congestion and delay have been greatly reduced and 
increased safety for pedestrians has resulted 
Wherever there are traffic problems, *ELECTRO-MATIC’ vehicle-actuated signals will solve 
them. In use throughout the world, they provide 


the perfect control system for today’s 


LECTRO-MATIC 
cuatto « SIGNALS 


* ELECTRO.MATIC * ix the registered trade » 
Telept © & Electric ¢ 


ever-increasing traf! 


) AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


” 


Strowger House, Arundel! Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, London. 
4.10581 -B23 


STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL 7. 
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